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Project CAPABLE, in i^s first year of funding, 
provided instruction in English as a Second Language (ESL) and native 
language skills, as well as bilingual instruction in science and 
sojcial studies, to approximately 500 Chinese, Korean, and Vietnamese 
students in grades 9-12. The program operated at three sites in the 
New York City borough of Queens: Elmhurst, Long Island City, and 
Flushing. The project's overall goal was to help students achieve 
proficiency in English. Upon successful completion^of the ESL 
sequence anr* bilingual content-area courses, students were considered 
ready for nsfer out of the program. In addition to the 
instructional services, program activities included academic and 
personal counseling, career orientation and in format ion , /academic 
evaluation, translation of school materials for parents, and, home 
visits and phone calls. Development activities for staff members, as 
well as parent participation workshops, were also conducted. 
Quantitative analyses of student achievement indicated that (1) in 
English fluency, overall student improvem.ent rates failed to meet 
program criteria; (2) in English and native language achievement, 
most program students made significant gains; (3) overall passing 
rates in science, social studies, and business/vocational coursciiS 
exceeded program objectives for all language groups; (4) the 
attendance rate of program students was significantly higher than the 
average attendance ratle of the three high schools. Recommendatipns 
focus on mat,erials assessment and development, resource sharing and 
communication between participants at different high schools, 
reformulation of program objectives and concurrent assessments 'of 
achievement measurement instruments, comparison of program students 
with mainstream students, and greater staff development. (GQ) 
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A/^ARY OF THE EVALUATION 
( FOR PROJECT CAPABLE 
) NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
y 1982-1983 



This program, In Its f'.rst year of funding, provided Instruction In 
E.S.L. and native Unqunpit skills, as well as bilingual Instruction In 
science and social studiwi; to approximately 500 Chinese, Korean, and 
Vietnamese students of Hmlt.ed Eng.llsh proficiency (LEP) In grades nine 
through twelve. The pru^,,'«;T operated at three sites In <:he New York, 
City borough of Queens: the primary resource site at Newtown High 
School In Elmhurst; WllHam Cullen Bryant High School In Long Island 
City; and John Bowne HlflN School In Flushing. AHhough approximately 2& 
percent of the.prograr.s iiiudents we're born In Korea and 25 percent in 
Vietnam, 60 percent six^'^e a dialect of Chinese as their native language. 
The majority of the ViwinM^se students were ethnic Chinese, thus 
accounting for the hlqli percentage of Chinese speaker^. The educational 
backgrounds of prograiii students varied widely. 

The project's overfill goal was- to help students achieve proficiency 
ir English, tfpoh sucaiisful completion of the E.S.L. sequence and 
bilingual content-aret courses, students were considered ready for 
transfer out of the program. The decision to mainstream was based upon 
the results of the CRIST and LAB tests, a teacher-made examination in 
E.S.L. , and recommendaf Unn of program staff. 

Title VII funds sufioortea the majority of administrative and support 
services staff. Instru'itional 'services were provided by a combination 
of tax levy. Chapter 7^1?,, Transition Program for Refugee Children, and 
P. S.E.N, monies. AlthouqS? the project did not propose to develop any 
new materials during 196^;»"83, it did compile several anthologies for use 
In Chinese language studies classes and adapted materials for career 
subjects which were parallel to those used in mainstream courses. 
Supportive ser^vices to program students Included acadenic and personal 
counseling, career orientation and information, academic evaluation, 
translation o>f school materials for parents, and home vtsits/phone calls 
to discuss attendance and behavioral problems with parents. Development 
activities for' staff members Included both tn-service and-'outside 
conferences and workshops and attendance at university courses. Parents 
of participating students were Involved through E.S.L. training classes 
and a series of workshops which provided information on bilingual 
education and career guidance, high school education in New York City, 
graduation requirements, and financial aid. for hfgher education. 

Students were assessed in English language fluency (New York City 
Oral Language 'Ability Scal e and the language Assessment Battery ); 
English reading compr^ehensTon ( Stanford Achievement Test ); growth in 
their mastery of the native language (teacher-made examinations and 
student performance in native language courses); science, social, studies, 
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and business/vocational courses (teacher-made tests); and attendance 
(school. and program records). Quantitative analysis of student achieve- 
ment indicates that; 

--In English lant]uage fluency, overall student improvement rates 
failed to meet the criteria 'set in the objective. This was' 
primarily due to the inability of the lowest rated groups ta meet, 
the criterion of advancing two levels on the scale, despite the 
fact that many were able to improve one level. Those student 
groups that tended to score highest initially were unable to 
attain the criteria objective of advancing one level on the scale. 
These results may be due to the fact that the rates of expected 
progress from one level of the scale to another arn* not symmetrical. 

- --Program students at John Bowne demonstrated significantly higher 
post-test scores on the Language Assesment Battery , well beyond 
the 'targeted 0.05 level. ' \.J 

--In English reading, students tested with the Stanford Achievement 
Test mjide statistically significant gains well beyond the 
targeted .05 level of significance, indicating that post-test 
gains were both significant and substantial. 

^ —In native language achievement, Newtown student in all grades and 

language groups made significant gains on a teacher-made instrument, 
well beyond the conventional ..05 criterion. Newtown students' 
*^ passing rates in native language studies courses surpassed the 

objective|j)f a minimum 80 percent during both the fall and spring 
terms. 

f 

--In science, social studies, and business/vocatioqal courses, 
overall passing rates exceeded 85 percent during both terms and 
were greater than the rates called for in the program objective. 
For each of the language groups served by Vie program," overall 
passi.ng rates were greater than the 70 percent objective. 

--The attendance rate of program students was significantly higher 
than the mean average attendance rate of the three high schools. 

t 

The following recommedations are aimed at improving the overall 
effectiveness of the program: 

--Forming a curriculum and language policy committee to establish a 
language-use policy for Chinese language studies and content- 
area courses. In addition, assessing the testbooks, materials, 
and tes/ting instruments already in use in native language classes 
with regard to th6lr appropriateness for use by native language 
speakers; 
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-Improving coitmjni cation and prorr.Dt1ng understanding of LEP students 
at Bryant and John Bowne High Schools through meetings between 
program staff and administration and faculty members at these 
sites. Since a naw program at Bryant should begin to address the 
needs of Korean LEP students in 1983-84, Project CAPABLE 1s urged 
to focus its available services on those Chinese LEP students at 
this site as well as program students at John Bowne; 

-Continuing to develop curriculum materials for use with Korean- 
speaKing students; . - 

-Due to*'the fact thiJit program students who ware initially rated on 
the lowest levels of tha' f^sw York City Language Abi 11 ty Scal e were 
unable to advance two levels on the scale -(as proposed) by tKe time 
of post-rating a^d that a large number were able to improve one 
leval» It fs Veconmended that program objectives be formulated and 
outcomes analyzed In terms of the Initial rating of each student 
with reasonable expectations for student growth at each level; 

-Reviewing Instruments used In the content-area classes and • 
examining their contents in relation to the stated objectives 
of the courses to increase the interpretabi lity of student 
outcomes in these areas; 

-Considering comparing the mastery rates of program students 
with those of students in similar mainstream subject-area classes; 

-Since over 50 percent of the program students were overage for 
their grade, holding staff workshops focusing on special techniques 
for working with this population. 
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PROJECT CAPABLE 

A Career and Academic Program of Ancillary 
Bilingual Learning Experiences 
1982- L983 ' ' 

Location: Newtown High School 

48-01 9bth Street 
Elmhurst, Queens 

John Bowne High School 
63-25 Main Street 
Flushing, Queens 

William Cullen Bryant High School 
48th Street and 31st Avenue 
Long Island City, Queens 



Year of Operation: 

Target Languages: 

Number Qf Students: 

Acting Principal of 
Newtown High School: 

Project Director: 



1983-1984 

Chinese, Korean, Vietnamese 

Approximately 500 

• ' ' t 

Mat hew M. Mandery 

Dr. Margaret T. Pan-Loo 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 

Project CAPABLE. (A Career and Academic Program of Ancillary B411ngua 
Learning Experiences) operates at three sites in the New York City 
borough of Queens: the primary resource site at Newtown High School in 
Elmhurst; William Cullen Bryant High School in Long Island City; and 
John Bowna High SchooJ in Flushing. 

According to a conservative estimate, there are .80,000 Chinese, 
50,000 Koreans, and 5,000 Vietnamese living in Queens, concentrated 
mainly in Elmhurst-Corona and Flushing. (Hence the informal names — 
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Queens' Chinatown for Elmhurst, and Seoul Plaza for portions of Flushing.) 
These two areas have become multi-ethnic in recent years, with whites, 
blacks, Hispanics, and Asians living close together. 

Most of the East Asians are recent immigrants, coming from Mainland 
China, Taiwan, Hong Ko,ny, and Vietnam. Many are relatively poor (95 
percent of the project students qualify for free or reduced-priced 
school Tunch). (nevertheless, the Chinese In Q^ens are better off 
financially th«»n those living in the Chinatown area of Manhattan. There 
are more professionals among the former and some of the low- and middle- 
income families occupy one- or three-family houses and run small businesses 
in their neighborhoods. The aree also includes a greater number of 
Mandarin and Fukienese speakers than Chinatown, a primarily Cantonese- 
speaking neighborhood. 



\ 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Most of the Chinese, Kbrean, and Vietnamese immigrant students at 
Newtown, Bowne, and Bryant High Scfiools are of limited English pro- 
ficiency (LEP). In 1982-83, the project served approximately five' 
hundred of these students. The project proposal estimates that 360 
students {70 percent) have never been served directly by programs 
established by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Table 1 
presents a breakdown of program students by site and native language. 

TABLE 1 

Number of Program Students by Site and Native Language^ 



Native Language ' 

Chinese . • . Other 

School (Mandarin} (Cantonese) (Utner) Korean Vietnamese Asian Total 



Newtown 
Bowne 
Bryant 
TOTAL 





71 


149 


3 


68 


61 


7 


359 


50 


10 


0 


42 


0 


0 


102 


9 


8 


0 


16 


0 


0 


33 


iTU . 




1 


115 




7 


TO 



' SoL'ce: Student Information Forms submitted to the Office of Educational 
Evaluation. 

•Most program students were enrolled at Newtown High School. 

•Thirty-four percent of the program students are Cantonese 
speakers; 26 percent speak Mandarin. 

•The third largest group represented were Korean-speaking 
students {25 percent). 
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Nearly all, students, In the project are recent arrivals in New York 
City. Some are Immigrants; others are refugees. Table lists the 
program students by country of birth and Table 3 presents the students 
by sex and grade. 

The educational backgrounds of these students vary widely. Those 
from Hong Kong, Taiwan/ and South 'Korea are usually wel 1 -prepared, 
especially In mathematics. Those from Mainland China and Vietnam are 
not as fortunate. A large number of Chinese students came from- rural 
areas In the Four i^ountles in Guangdong province. Before emigrating to 
the United States, some had lived for a time in Hong Kong where full- 
time employment left little opportunity for schooling. 

The students from Vietnam, the majority of whom are ethnic Chinese, 
are refugees who have not been to school since the fall of South Vietnam 
in 1975. Many languished for years in refugee camps. Ii«like the wave 
of refugees that fled when Saigon fell, these new immigrants, sometimes 
called "boat people," are mainly peasants. They know no English and 
have little skills other than fishing or rice farming. Therefore, these 
students must not only learn a new language, but must also adjust to a 
completely different culture and society. Most are overaged, and have 
lost crucial years of their lives in the fight for survival. 
I Table 4 presents the program stu^l^nts by age and grade and Table 5 
jshows the -time spent by students in the bilingual program. 



TABLE 2 



Number and Percent of Progr^ Students by 
Country of Birt.-. 





Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 



Korea 


IL/ 


26 


Vietnam 


117 


24 


ThaiTand 


5 


1 


Laos 


1 


less 


Cambodia 


4 


less 


People's Republic of China • 


101 


2.0 


Taiwan 


82 


17 


Hong Kong 


52 


Al 


Other "Asia" 


5 


1 



TOTAL 494 100 



•Twenty-six percent of -the program students were born in Korea 
•The next largest group of students came from Vietnam. 
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TABLE 3 



Number and Percent of Program Students by Sex and Grade 

, ■ I ~" ' ' ' 

Percent 

of 



Grade 


Newtown 
M F 


Bowne 
M F 


Bryant 
M F 


Total 
M F 


Total 


Total 


9 


61 


43 


13 


10 


7 


6 


81 


59 


140 


28 . 


10 


75 


51 


18 


21 


4 


13 


97 


85 


182 


37 


11 


46 


39 


- 9 


18 


0 


2 


55 


59 


114 


23 


12 


22 


22 


9 


4 


0 


0 


31 


26 


57 


12 


Total 
Number 


204 


155 


49 


53 


11 


21 


264 


229 


493 


100 


Percent 
by Sex 


57 


43 


48 


52 


34 


66 


54 


46 







•Although males outnumbered females In the overall program, female 
students outnumbered males at Bowne and Bryant High Schools. 

t 

•Most program students were tenth graders. 
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TABLE 4 

Number of Students by Age <snd Grade 





Grade 9 


Grade 10 


'• Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


14 I 


- 1 T II iiiii III 


3 


0 


n 


19 








0 


0 


70 


16 


24 






0 


94 


17 


21 


49 








' 18 ^ 


18 


24 


33 




89 


IQ 


9 


18 


' 26 


14 


67 


?0 
cu 


2 


3 


4 


14 


23 


21 


I 


3 


2 


8 


14 


22 


0 


0 • 




1 1 


1 
i 


TOTAL 


140 


181 


114 


56 


491 y 


Ovtrage 
Studtnts 




All Program Students 






MiMih«r 


75 


1 97 • 


65 


1 —V 


I 274 ' 


PtPCtnt 




53.6 


57.(1 


66.1 


55.8 






John Bowne High School 




fell iMkAtfi 




1 18 


1 


1 7 


1 43 ■ 


Percent 


21.7 


46.2 


48.1 


58.3 


42.6 






lllUm Cull en Bryant High School 


1 


Number 




1 9 


Z 






Percent 


23.1* 


50.0 


100 




42.4 






Newtown High School 






Number 


1 67 


J. ^1 


50 


1 30 


1, 217 


Percent 


64.4 


56.5 


58.8 


68.2 


60.1 



Ndte. Shaded boxes Indicate expected age range for grade. 

*F1fty-s1x percent of the program students are overage for their 
grade* 
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TABLE 5 

Time Spent In the Bilingual Program' 
(As of June^ 1983) 



Bilingual Program Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Totals 



<1 Academic Year 


14 


17 


2 


0 


33 


1 Academic Year 


100 


81 


18 


2 


201 


2 Academic Years'* 


12 


48 


44 


17 
13 


121 


3 Academic Years 


1 


^ 13 


35 


62 


4 Academic Years'* 


0 


1 


11 


19 


31 


5 Academic Years'* 

r 


0 


0 . 


1 


0 


1 



TOTALS 127 160 111 51 , 449 



Rounded to the nearest ^ear. 

» 

Reflects previous participation In other bilingual program at Individual 
sites. 

"Of the students reported, 52 percent had been In the program 
for one year or less. Most of these students were.-1n the ninth' 
grade. 



As seen In Table 1, there Is much diversity In the native languages 
used by the Chinese' students. The two main Chinese languages represented 
if) the program are Cantonese and Mandarin. There are also some Fuklenese 
and Tolsanese speakers. Even though Mandarin is the national language 
of China, its use is not common in rural areas such as the Four Counties. 
In Hong Kong, Cantonese is spoken everywhere — from the streets to the 
university. The majority of the Chinese students from Mainland China 
and Vietnam are also Cantonese speakers. Tolsanese is regarded as a 
dialect of Cantonese, even though it is unintelligible to most speakers 
Of standard Cantonese. Taiwan, a Fukienese-speaking area, is much more 
thorough in itjs language policy. Only Mandarin Is used in schools 
there. Hence, students from Taiwan all speak Mandarin. 

It must be emphasized that these dialects are mutually unintelligible, 
a fact which \% of great relevance to teaching native language studies 
and content-area subjects. 
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HI. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



BACKGROUND \ 

NewtOMn High School was the first school In New York City to establish 
a tax-levy bilingual program for Hispanic students.' In 1978, the In- 
creasing Influx of Asians led to the for^lon of the Queens Chinese/ 
Korean Bilingual Language Arts Resource Center. In addition to serving 
NewtOMn High School, it provided ancillary services to students at 
Bryanti John Bowne> Flushing, Forest Hills, Hillcrest, and Jamaica High 
Schools. Funding for the Resource Center ended in the summer of 1982. 
The Resource Center has left a legacy of bilingual curriculum materials, 
as well as an experienced staff to Project CAPABLE. 

PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The project's overall goal is to help students achieve proficiency 
in English. Specifically the project' proposed the following objectives 
for student achievement and staff and parent training: 



Performance Objectives 

1. At the end of the term, at least 75 percent 'of the students 
will improve iignificantly in the New York City Language 
Fluency Scale and/or teacher-made tests. (Those scoring A-D 
will improve at least one level, while'those scoring E or F 
will reach D At least.) 

2. Target students will show a statistically significant mean 

reading growth at the .05 level when the results of the Stanford 
Achievement Test and/or the Naw York City Reading Test/ are 
submitted to analysis. 

3. At the end of the term, it is expected that at least 80 percent 
of the project students will exceed the passing criterion of 65 
percent In a uniform midterm examination in native langur)ge 
studies. 

-10- 
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4. At the end of the term. It Is expected that at least 70 percent 
of the project students will exceed the passing criterion of 65 
percent In a uniform midterm examination in science, social' 
studies, and career subjects. 

' 5. When compared to all students In the Individual school, program 
students will show a statistically significant difference 
between ratej of attendance at th^ p. 05 level. 



Training Objectives 

The goal in program staff training is tp Increase significantly the 
number of fully-trained Chinese, Korean, and Vietnameise bilingual 
personnel available for needed educational and bilingual programs. 
Specifically at the end of the school term, at least 70 percent of the . 
program staff will each have taken and successfully passed a college- 
credited course related to the program, attended at least one workshop, 
conference, or convention related to the program, and/or attended a 
program-sponsored meeting for the purpose of enhancing his/her own 
bilingual education awareness and skills. 



Parent Training and Activities 

The goals " ^. parent training and activities are: 

1. To Increase the attendance of parents of project students at 
activities and functions designed to inform them of their 
children's status and progress. ^ 

2. To increase parents' awareness of students' problems and the 
facilities available to them at the school and in the community. 

3. To offer English as a second language (E.S.L.) classes to 
parents, so that they can have greater involvement with their 
children, the schools, and the greater community. 
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PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

The program operates under the' administration Of the principal of 
Newtown High School who also supervises the assistant principals for 
administration,' guidance, and subject areas. The project director, . 
located at the central site, administers the program, supervises the 

* 

Title VII staff (see Table 7), develops training programs, and directs 
liaisons with the community. In general, the program is mature and well 
integrated with Newtown's acadefnlc life, teachers attend meetings in 
their subject/discipline deparunents, and work under the supervision of 
the assistant principals responsible for these areas. In this way, 
they are able to ensure that bilingual curricula parallel corresponding 
mainstream courses and can follow up on the progress of mainstreamed 
program students. 

In speaking with the school's acting principal, a member of the 
evaluation team received a straightforward assurance that he was committed 
to serving Chinese-, Korean-, and Vietnamese- dominant students, and 
supported the program's short- and long-term objectives. Should Title 
VII funding end, he- would expect the program to continue with tax- levy 
funds although the scope might be somewhat ''educed. He confirmed that 
the program's new organization, linking bi lingual. teachers to subject/ 
discipline departments, had led to fuller integration of the program 
with the school's overall structure. He spoke of the project director 
as a person of particular competence who hias been energetic, devoted, 
and enthusiastic, and who has kept up with the latest developments in 
bilingual instructional strategies. 

In his opinion, the need for a bilingual program for LEP students 
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has been keenly felt by the school's administration and mainstream 
faculty who generally support the program. The program staff has 
established a cordial relationship with the larger faculty. Faculty 
meetinigs and school-wide' staff development programs have been instrumental 
In encouraging a closer relationship between the program and the school. 

FUNDING SOURCES ' . ' 

In addition to Title VII, Chapter 720, Transition Program for 
Refugee Children, basic tax levy, and P.S.E.N. funds support the project. 
Table 6 presents the funding sources of the instructional component at 
Newtown High School and Table 7 presents those of the non-instructional 
component. 



TABLE 6 

Funding of the Instructional Component at Newtown High School 



Number of 



Content Area 


Funding Source 


Teachers 


English As A Second- Language 


1 

Tax Levy 


1.4 




Module 5B 


5.2 




P.S.E.N. 


2.0 




T.P.R.C. 


0.8 


Native Language 






Chinese 


Tax Levy 


1.2 


Korean 


Tax Levy 


0.2 




Chapter 720 


0.2 


Science 






Chinese 


Tax Levy 


1.0 


Korean 


Tax Levy 


0.2 


Social Studies 






Chinese 


Tax Levy 


0.6 


Korean 


Tax Levy 


0.2 



** $ource . High School Personnel Inventory for 81 lingual/E.S.L. Programs, 
T^jnrrZl, 1983, Division of High Schools, New York City Public Schools. 
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TABLE 7 

Instructional Components 

i' 



Funding Source(s) Personnel;, No. & Tltle(s) 



Administration & 
Supervision 



Title VII 



1 Project Director 



Curriculum 
Development. 


Title VII 
Chapter 720 
Title VII 


1 Bi lingua IChi nese/Korean 
Resource Specialist 

.2 Korean Bi lingual 
Resource Specialist 

2 Student Aides 


Supporti ve 
Services 


Title VII 

Title VII 
Chapter 720 
Ti tie VII 


• 

1 Bilingual Chinese/Korean 
Teacher ^Counselor/Grade Adv. 

2 Educational Assistants 
1 Educational Assistant 

t 2 Fami Iv Assi stants 

mm I Mill V MJ W fw w 1 w 1 1 Vw 


I Staff Development 


Title VII 


2 Consultants for workshops 
12 College Attendance (Training 
Program) 


Parental & Community 
Involvement 


Title VII 


4 hourly paid teachers assigned 
to Parent E.S.L. Training 
Classes City-Wide Chinese 
Parent's Conference School 
Parents , (Chi nese/Korean) 
Workshops on Educational &* 
Vocational Guidance 


4 

Secretarial 4 
Clerical Services 

* 


Title VII 


I Bi lingual Sub. Chinese 

Secretary Intern 
1 Student Aide 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

The bilingual program staff has an average of five years' experience 
In education and three years* experience In bilingual education. All 
except one of the bilingual teachers have master's degrees and three . 
have bachelor's degrees. One paraprofesslonal has had twenty-five years 
exper1enic;e In education. Appendix A presents detailed characteristics 
. of the professional and paraprofessionL.. staffs serving the program 
students. 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

"/ 

PROGRAM ENTRY AND PLACEMENT 

All new students are interviewed by an admission officer and/or a 
guidance counselor at each site. The^y are then evaluated by the schools' 
English or E.S.L. departments with the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 
and a departmental test to determine reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening skills In English. 'Those scoring below the twentieth percentile 
on the LAB and/or judged unsatisfactory In the departmental test are 
Interviewed by the project staff. Students with learning disabilities 
are separated for special placement. Students' educational records are 
also studied. Participants are then Interviewed and tested for placement 
by content-area department staff. Based on this Information, the / 
project Uaff reconunends a course of study for students. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

English as a second language Is given dally for project students In 
each of the schools. There are three E.S.L. levels and'two levels of 
transitional English at Newtown (see Table 8), three levels of E.S.L. at 
John Bowne, and four levels of E.S.L. at Bryant. Vocabulary significant 
to other content areas and social activities Is stressed. The project 
resource specialist maintains ongoing communication wtth E.S.L. teachers 
as to the content of ^ubject-area classes and any instructional problems 
encountered by students in these areas. 
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TABLE 8 

Instruction in English as a Secogd Language' 
at Newtown High School 



Course Title 
and Level 


Number of 
Classes 


Average 

Class 

Reqister 


Class 
Peri ods 
per Week . 


Funding 
Source 


Curriculum or 
Material in use 


E.S.L. 1 


Fall 
6 


Spring 
5 


Fall Spring 
27 26 


10 


/• 

Tax Levy, 
MOD. 58, 
Chapter 268 


Modern American • 
English I 
by Dixon, A 
Conversation 


E.S.L. 2 


6 


5 


28 29 


10 


Tax Levy, 
P.S.E.N., 

Chapter I 


Modern American 
English II by* 
Dixon 


E.S.L. 3 


11 


11 


23 24 




Tax Levy, 
P. S.E.N. 


Elementary Comp. 
Skills 2, Journey 
to Fame 


E.t.R. 3 


' 9 


8 


30 ■ 30 


5 


Tax Levy 


Modern' Anieri can 
English IV by 
uixon, Real 
Stories 


E.T.R. 4 


10 


8 


30 30 


5 


Tax Levy 


Patterns of 
American English 
by Llorens 
Write Away 


E.S.L. 1 

(Vietnamese) 


1 


1 


10 10 


5 


T.P.R.C. 


Modern American 
. English 1, A 
Conversation 



^Classes are-exclusively for program students. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

The program provides a comprehensive curriculum of native language 
Instruction. At Newtown, Mandarin 1s offered at ten (one-semester) 
levels;^ levels 1 and 2 emphasize pronunciation, introducing the Romaniza- 
tion system. From level 3 on, Chinese tradition, customs, contemporary 
history, and literature are taught. Although many students speak 
Cantonese or other dialects, the program's philosophy is to tiach 
Mandarin as the national language of China. In addition, students 
desiring to take Regents examinations must do so in Mandarin. 

Korean is offered at eight levels. In classes where students' 
linguistic levels vary greatly, chey have been divided into smaller 
groups. Classes are held for five periods each week and program students 
attend cUtses with noh-program students. No native language studies 
instnJ?tion was reported for Vietnamese-speaking students at this site. 
Fall and spring (instruction in native language studies at Newtown High 
School is presented in Table 9. 

Due to the small number of Chinyse-speaking project students at 
Bryant (see Table 1), the Chinese language arts (level 3) course offered 
last year was not repeated in 1982-83. Bryant's Korean students, 
however, received native language instruction from a Chapter 720 Korean 
teacher from Newtown. No native language studies instruction was 
reported for Chinese and Korean project students at John Bovyne. 

Classroom Observations 

The observed Chinese language studies class at Newtown was taught by 
a Mandarin-speaking teacher, assisted by a Mandarin-speaking paraprofes- 
sional. T^e class was divided into two groups based on native language 
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TABLE 9 

Instructiuii in Native Language Studies at Newtown High School 



Fall 
Courses 


dumber of 
21 asses 


Averaoe 
Class 
ReQi ster 


FundinQ Source 


Curriculum or 
Material in Uso 


Chinese 1 


2 


27 


Title VII, Chapter 720, 


Speak Manda - in 








& Tax Levy 


Read Chinese I 


Chinese 3 


2 


32 


fi 


Read about China 










Read Chinese II 


L^f 1 1 ll€?<9C ^ 




37 


II 


^kptrh nf rhinp<;(» Historv 










Readind Contemo. Chi. ! it. 








« 


^kptrh nf PhlnPCP Hist 










PoAH'inn rnntomn Phi 1 it 

riCQU 1 lllj V#Ul1Lcni|J« uri|« 


uninese //j 




II 


Rp;)Hlna ^plert Phi 1 it 










Autobio. of Chi Pai-shi 

w \ U V \0 Wlw4 vl ^i^l rUI Jill 










Tmmensee 


iSU I Cull L I o 




27 

Km f 


Title VII. Chanter 720 










ti Tay Lew 


*Korean 1.3 






14 


It 


*Knrp;in R^7 

i\wi v»a II 9 f 


Spring 










Chinese 2 


2 


30 


Title VII, Chapter 720 


"■^eak Mandarin 








& Tax Levy 


; id Chinese I 


Chinese 4 


2 


34 


II 


' •^dd about China 










Read Chinese II 


Chinese & 


2 


33 


It 


Sketch of Chinese Hist. 










Reading Contemp, Chi; Lit. 


Chinese 8/10 


1 


12 


II 


Reading Select. Chi. Lit. 








Autobiog. of Chi Pai-shi 


Korean 2/4 


2 


30 


Title VII, Chater 720 










& Tax Levy 


♦Korean 2, ,4 


Korean 6/8 


1 


19 


11 


♦Korean 6,8 


Korean (Native 










Lanq. Studies) 


i 


18 


Chapter 720 


♦Korean 1,2 



♦Korean textbook by Depdrtment of Education, Korea. 
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proficiency. The larger group was given several words and phrases by 
the teacher, and were instructed to write sentences that included these 
Items. Various students were then asked to copy their sentences on the 
blackboard for correction. After this activity, students began to study 
an essay from an anthology compiled by the program in previous years. 

'During the main lesson, the paraprofessional worked with a small 
grqiup of Cantonese-speaking students with low proficiency in Chinese., 

' ! ■ 1 

I 

For the first fifteen minutes, the paraprofessional read the passage 
they were studlying in Mandarin. The students repeated each sentence. 
After the reading, students did exerciSes. 

The observer noted thdt-Sftv^ral students spoke to the teacher In 
Cantonese and used simplified ch4ira(i\|ters when they wrote on the board. 
When questioned about the linguistic Situation in the class, the teacher 
responded that students had to learn Mandarin and traditional characters 
(despite the fact that Mainland China has been using simplified characters 
for thirty years) in order to take the Regents examination in Chinese. 

Another example of the linguistic complexity invoV/ed in Chinese 
language instruction, a Chinese 6/10 class contained two students froiTi 
Taiwan, five from Vietnam, two from Hong Kong, and ohe from Mainland 
China. A'slinilar situation exists i'n Chinese 2 and Chinese 6 classes. 

Students. fin the observed Korean language studies class at Newtown 
were able to participate effectively in classroom discussions. The text 
used was coftipl led by the Ministry of Education of the Republic of Korea, 
and (although it is not necessarily ideal) was effective in view of the 
present state of Korean materials development, and the teacher's efforts 
in using supplementary materials, 
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BILINGUAL CONTENT-AREA INSTRUCTION 

Table 10 indicates bilingual science and social studies courses 
offered to Chinese- and Korean-speaking project students during spring, 

1983 at Newtown. A11 classes were held for three and one-third hours. 

'■ii ' 

per week In the fall and five hours per week, in the spring, were exclusively 
for program students, and usod materials parallel to mainstream curriculum 
and appropriate to students' reading levels. Ideally^ the native 
language was to be used 75 percent of the time at the beginning of the 
semester, decreasing to 25 percent at the end of the course. Pa.ra- 
professlonals were available in these classes for assistance and trans- 
lation* • . 

Both Chinese and Korean students take mathematics In the mainstream 
since the subject makes fewer linguistic demands. According to the 
project director, math tutorials are set up by paraprofesslonals who 
explain mathefliatical tenns and concepts In the students' native languages. 

As in native language Instruction, the small number of Chinese- 



speaking students enrolled at Bryant prevented the rlpetition of the 
Chinese Global History II cour\t^of fered the previous year. Some 
Chinese and Korean students, however, participate in the Multi-Lingual 
Resource Center of the social studies department. The Center has 
adopted an individualized approach to deal with 27 linguistic groups, 
and foreign students participate for one to two semesters studying basic 
American civilization and other courses in English. Reportedly, this 
Center will be funded by Project International of Nyack. In addition, 
two pi^oposals for bilingual projects at Bryant have already been approved 
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TABLE 10 

01 Ungual Instruction in Subject Areas At Newtown High School 



FallKourses 


Average 
Register 


Language(s) of 
Irfstruction 


Gen. Science 1 (Bil. Mandarin) 


15 


90X Chinese 


Mandarin 


• 

Gen. Science 1 (Bil. Cantonese) 


33 


90$ Chinese 


Cantonese 


Biology 1 (Bil. Mandarin) 


26 


90$ Chinese 


Mandarin 


Biology 1 (Bil. Cantonese) 


32 


90% Chihese 


Cantonese 


Global History 1 (B,il. Mandarin) 


27 


90X Chinese 


Mandarin 


Global History 1 ^BiK Cantonese) 


27 


90$ Chinese 


Cantonese 


Global History 3 'Bil. Mandarin) 


25 


90$ Chinese 


Mant^arin 


Global History 3 (Bil. Cantonese) 


28 


90$ Chinese 


Cantonese 


r 

Gen. Science 1 (Bil. Korean) 


11 


90$ Korean 




Global History 1 (Bil. Ko^an) 


a 


90$ Korean 




Global History 3 (Bil. Korean) 


17 


90$ Korean 


« 


Spring Courses 








Gen. Science 2 (Bil. Mandarin) 


25 


90$ Chinese 


Mandarin 


Gen. Science 2 (BiK Cantonese) 


25 


90$ Chinese 


Cantonese 


Biology 2 (Bilingual Mandarin) 


- 18 


90$ Chinese 


Mandarin 


Biology 2 (Bilingual Cantonese) 


. 34 


90$ Chinese 


Ca^ntonese 


Global History 2 (Bil. Mandarin) 


35 


90$ Chinese 


Mandarin 


Global History 2 (Bil. Cantonese) 


19 


90$ Chinese 


Cantonese 


Global History 3 (Bil. Mandarin) 


19 


90$ Chinese 
& Cantonese 


Mandarin 


Gen. Science 2 (Bil. Korean) 


17 


90$ Korean 




Global History 2 (Bil. Korean) 


16 


90$ Korean 
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for 1983-84 one for Hispanic and one for Korean LEP studer\ts. 

A Chapter 720-funded Korean teacher from Newtown was assigned to 
John Bowne on a full-time basis and helped project students In typing 
classes by translating -the course manual into Korean* No other bilingual 
content-area instruction was offered. 

Classroom Observations 

A Cantonese general science class was observed at Newtown High 
School. The. class was livelyjand there was much voluntary Information 

from the students (the observer was informed that students were aware 

i - • 

that class.partlcipat^ion formed part of their fi^al grade). Discussions 
were in Cantonese, the native language^ of both the teacher and students, 
while both English and Chinese words were written on the blackboard. 
Students were asked to read from a textbook in English. There was much 
laughter, the teacher interacted with students frequently, and the 
students apparently enjoyed the class. 

The observed Cantonese global history class took place in a converted 
workshop. The lesson fdcused on the relationship between terrorism and 
revolution, with particular reference to the French Revolution. It 
seemed that the students were new to the subject and as a result, many 
needed to learn new vocabulary. As in the general science classl \ 
discussions were in Cantonese, while vocabula^ry and reading were in 
English. 

The Mandarifi global history class was well-orginized. the class was 
lively and students participated actively in the 'iiscussions. Despite 
the fact that the text The New Exploring World has many omissions, 
the teacher handled the text well. 
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Korean global history uses the same text as, the Chinese counterpart. 
In this text, several thousand years of Korean history appear relatively 
briefly. The teacher, however,. used other supplementary materials to 
covfer the course material more fully. Also, the project director is , 
planning to compile a local edition, of the Asian Bilingual Curriculum, 
Development (A.B.C.D.) Center materials, jointly with the A.B.C.D. Center 
for 1983t84. 



TRANSITION 

Upon successful conipletlon of the E.S.L. sequence and the academic 
courses described above, the student is reac^ for transfer out of the 

0 

program. The criteria for this Include: 

. 1. achieving 80 percent of the instruc*;1onal objectives of 
the CREST test; 

2. scoring above the twenty-first percentile on the LAB test; 

3. passing the teacher-made examination for E.S.L. HI or its 
equivalent; and 

4. recommendation by the program. 
Subsequently, the student will: 

' 1. enter a tax- levy transitional or regular Eiglish class; 

2. remain in tax-levy bilingual social studies and science 
classes, if the student hast been in the program for less 
than two years, or enter tax- levy social studies and 
science classes for mainstream students, if the student 
has been in the program for two years; 

3» remain in the caseload of the bilingual counselor/grade 
/ advisor. 
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In addition to mathematics, program students participated in mainstream 
courses such as art, music, and physical education. In these classes, 
and through their participation in the lunchroom, and extracurricular 
activities, bilingual students are integrated with the school population. 
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V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

In 1982-83, the project compiled several anthologies for use in , 
Chinese language Studies classes: Chinese Literature III and IV, 
Chinese History Stories, Exercises to Read Chinese I, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio, Chinese Moral Tales, Read Chinese II, and Readings 
on Chinese Literature. 

Materials were also adapted for career subjects: Accounting Vocabulary 
(Chinese and Korean), Kygiene Vocabulary (Chinese and Korean), ^nd 
Career-Typewriter Manual (Korean). Only the last adaptation has been, 
completed. All adaptations are parallel to textbooks used in mainstream 
classes, and a 11' are at least partially in use. \ 

..... \„ ■ 

SUPPORT SERVICES \^ 

At Newtown, support services were primarily provided by the Ti^le 
VH bilingual counselor/grade advisor and two family workers. Counsel- 
ing was provided in all languages spoken by program students and included 
orientation and programming for new studentsj academic evaluation three 
times a term; orientation for graduation requirements; personal counseling; 
career orientation; information on colleges and universities, as well as 
required tests; and information on financial aid. The staff also 
int-»*"preted in student- teacher and'' school administration communications. 
Home visits were also made to discu&s serious problems that students 
were having at school or at home. Staff members would also phone 
parents if students were not attending school or were having behavioral 
problems. Additionally, school regulations and notices were translated 
for parents. 
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At Bryant, guidance and counseling services were provided by the 
Chapter 720 Korean teacher and a Chinese-speaking paraprofesslonal from 
NeMtown. Newtown also provided a Chinese-dominant (speaking both 
Cantonese and Mandarin) and :i Korean-dominant Title VII paraprofesslonal 
to serve the target population at John Bowne. Working closely with 

> 

Bowne's guidance staff, they give help to students and parents, translate 
materials when necessary* and facilitate communication (and meetings) 
between home and school. They assist students who have healtli problems, 
and take part In cultural activities, such as advising the Korean. 
Culture Club, and special events. 

The assistant principal for guidance has been most enthusiastic 
about his bilingual gu4^,ance and family /community liaison work. ^ Both 
paraprofesslonal s were given a large, adequate room to serve students. 
They also receive referrals f-^om subject class teachers and occasionally 
tutor students In subject areas. 

Appendix B presents a detailed account of the supportive services 
offered to all program students. 

STAFF DEVELOPMEN T 

Staff development was an ongoing part of the project. At the 
beginning of each term, pre-servlce and In-service training conferences 
were held for all program staff. Five workshops on Chinese art and 
painting were' held for Interested bilingual staff and students. There 
were five lectures on health and hygiene and two on current youth issues 
for project staff. 

The staff also participated in outside workshops and conferences. 
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These Included the Fifth Annual City-Wide Chinese Bilingual Parents 
Conference; Chinese Heritage and Culture Week workshops; a workshop for 
teachers of Korean language; the Conference of the Science Council of 
New York City; Conference for Educators of Indo-Chinese Students In New 
York State; and the annual conference of the National Association for 
Bilingual Education. The Chinese bilingual advisor was a presenter at 
the Fifth Annual City-Wide Chinese Bilingual Parents Conference, talking 
about financial aid for college students. A Chinese bilingual teacher 
was a panelist In a workshop during Chinese heritage and culture week. 
The workshop was on education strategies': Promoting the Success of the 
Chinese Student. A Korean teacher participated In a discussion and 
informed Korean high school students and their parents about the Korean 
Radio Broadcasting Station in Flushing. 

Twelve staff members attended university courses. This is precisely 
the 70 percent figure listed as the program's training objective. 
Appendix C presents a detailed listing of staff development activities 
In and outside the school. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The project aimed to Increase attendance of parents of project 
students at, school activities and functions. It also provided E.S.L. 
training classes. Meeting three hours each week at Newtown High School, 
the classes provided instruction in English as a second language and on 
the new environment and lifestyle. 

On May 26, 1983, a series of workshops was held to provide parents 
with Information on bilingual education and career guidance, high school 
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education In New Yprk City, graduation requirements, and financial aid 
for- higher education. Queensborough Cotnmunlty College of the City 
University of New York co-sponsored this progran) and invited prominent 
Chinese and Korean administrators and experts In mimjf areas to speak to 
parents. The presenters Included an attorney, physician, bilingual 
teacher, grade advisor, and representatives from China Cable Television, 
Choy and Mok Co., Inc., Time Control Systems, and Sperry Engineering. 
The workshops were conducted In Mandarin, Cantonese, and Korean. 
Everittially, the whole group divided Into Chinese and Korean sessions. 
More Intensive sessions followed. 

Newtown has been quite successful in involving parents in their 
children's education. During ^ite visits, an evaluator observed many 
hour-long discussions between parents and staff in an attempt to solve 
various problems confronting bilingual students. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN • 

In general, students viewed the program positively. Many expressed 
the need for bilingual courses which al lowed them to master content 
areas in their native lianguages, and to learn English at a comfortable 
pace. Some students said that they could seek academic help in tutorial 
sessions. Other program students who had been skeptical about the 
bilingual program said that they-^eveloped a positive view after several 
months r of participation. 

Most program students participated actively in extracurricular 
activities. Including the Chinese cultural club, the Korean cultural 
club, the Oriental and Asian culturdi club. The attendance rate of 
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ppogran students was consistently high and no students were suspended. 

During 1982-83, 29 students left the program: 13 graduated] 7 were 
discharged for unknown reasons; 5 were classified as truant; 2 transferred 
to another. school; 1 returned to the native country; and 1 left school 
for full-time employment, ' 

I 
r 
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' VI. FINDINGS: STUDE"NT ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTENDANCE 

The following section presents the assessment instruments and, the 
procedures used in evaluating the attainment of the program's instructional 
objectives. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE FLUENCY * , 

English language fluency was assessed through the use of the New 
York City Oral Language Ability Scale (see Appendix D). Students were 
pre- and post-tested on both the expressive and receptive modes of the 
test. Ratings for the expressive scale range from "1" to "6" (high 
to low), and ratings for the receptive scale. range from "A" to "F" (high 
to low). ^ 

" Analyses were performed in accordance with the stated program ob- | 
jective that at least 75 percent of t)he students would improve at least 

i 

one scale rating and that those at the lowest end of the scales (initially 
rated "F" or "6") would improve at least two levels. 

Table 11 presents the data analysis for the fluency scales. In 
addition to the overall improvement' rate for the program students as a 
whole, the data have been broken down by the initial rating level to 
pinpoint exact areas of improvement. Note that students initially rated 
highest on the scales ("A" or "1") were omitted from the analysis sirice 
no improvement is possible beyond this level. 

Overall student improvement rates, 60.7 percent (n-438) in the recep- 
tive mode and 53.5 percent (n«437) in the expressive mode, both failed 
to meet the criteria set in the objective. This failure was primarily 
the result of the Inability of the lowest rated groups ("F" and "6") to 
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meet the cr Uerlon of advancing two levels on the scale, despite the 
fact that a large number were able to Improve one level. It may be that • 
siich a large Initial improvement is unrealistic for this population. In 
addition, those student groups that -ended to score highest initially. 
(">B", -C". "3", "2") were unable to attain the criterion objective of 
advancing one level on the scale. ' This may be due to the fact that the 
rates of expected progress from one level of the scale to another are 
not symmetrical. For example. It may be expected that students who 
speak and understand little or no English (levels "E" or "F", levels 
"5" or "6") will progress one scale level within a year of Instruction, 
but that students functioning at a relatively high level (level "B", 
for example) may not reach a higher level In one year. These higher 
levels represent degrees of fluency approaching or equalling that of a 
native speaker of English. It Is unrealistic to expect rates of student 
progresi; 9t these levels to be similar to those of beginning EiS.L. 
stuc'fflnts. See Section VII for recommendations concerning this instrument. 
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TABLE 11 



Numbef and Percent of Students Advancing One Level 
or More on the Expressive and Receptive Modes on the 
Rating Scale of Pupil's Ability to Speak English 



Receptive Mode 







Percent Advancing 


Actual 


Post-Test Level 


Test Level 


N 


at Least One Level 


A B 


C D E F 


F 


137 


15.3* 




3 18 '75 ,41 


E 


88 


93.2 


1 


24 57 6 


D 


94 


90.4 


11 


74 8 1 


C 


86 


73.3 


1 62 


22 1 


B 


33 


45.5 


15 18 






JW 


( S0.7 







Expressive Mode 







Percent Advancing , 


Actual 


Post-Test Level 


Test Level 


. N 


at Least. One Level 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 


6 


154 


3.9* 




2 4 116 32 


5 


88 


90.9 




8 72 8 


4 


83 


91.6 


5 


71 5 2 


3 


74 


■ 68.9 


51 


22 1 


2 


38 


55.3 


21 17 






JTT 


53.5 







if 

Criterion percentage for these groups only Is based on advancing at 
least two levels. 
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ENGLISH READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Students ^ere pre- and post-tested on the Stanford Achievement Test , 
Primary IIMevel, as a measure of English reading comprehension. In 
accordance with the project's stated objective of achieving a statistically 
significant gain on the post-test mean, the data were analyzed using the 
correlated t^-test model. Table IZ presents the analysis fQr all pro'jram 
students (n«253) for whom pre- ai post-test scores were ava^lirble. Of 
these students, 232 attended Newtown High School and 21 attended Bryant 
High School, 

Post-test means for the total group were found to be significantly 
greater (p<.0001), well beyond the targeted 0.05 level of significance. ~ 
Further analyses were conducted by grade level and native language and 
fo" each group, post-tests were found to be significantly higher, well 
beyond the targeted 0.05 level. 

Another index of improvement, the effect size, was computed by dividing 
the d1fferet)ce between the means by the standard deviation of the dif- 
ferences between pre- and post-test scores for each individual. This 
provides an index of improvement in standard deviation units and a 
change of 0.5 s.d. or larger is generally considered to be meaningful. 

As illustrateu in Table 12, effect size for the total group (1.41) 
and for the various sub-populations were all well above 1.00 indicating 
that the post-test gains wer« both significant and substantial. 

The same analysis was conducted on data supjjlied for students (n^Sg) 
attending Bowne High School who were pre- and post-tested on the Language 
Assessment Battery (LAB), As Table 13 indicates, post-test "scores were 
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significantly higher (p<.001) than pre-test scores, well beyond the 
targeted 0.05 level. Effect size (1.01) indicated that the irnprovement 
was substantial. Information is provided for performance by grade. 
However, because of the small "n" in each group, one must be very con- 
servative in interpreting the results. 
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TABLE 12 

English l^eadlng Achievement at Newtown and Bryant High Schools 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and 
Final Test Scores In English Reading Achievement with Full Instructional 
Treatment on the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary III Level, by Grade 



Grade N 


Pre-Test 

Standard 
Mean Deviation 


Post 
Mean 


-Test 
Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

Difference 


Corr. 
Pre /post 


T- 

test 


Level of 
Significance 


. Effect 
Size 


9 86 


42.07 17.79 


56.05 


22.32 


13.98 


.902 ' 


13.07 


p<.0001 


1.39 


10 94 


50.68 20.50 


66.62 


22.75 


15.94 


.856 


13»09 


p<.nooi 


1.35 


11 60 


65.92 22.49 


78 93 


21.55 


13.01 


.946 


13.77 


p<.0001 


1.78 


I 

12 13 


81.00 16.41 


93.46 


17.34 


12.46 


.802 


4.22 


p<.005 * 


1.17 


TOTAL 253 


52.93 22.71 


67.32 


24.35 


14.39 


.908 


22.44 


p<.0001 


1.41 


For Each Native Language Group: 
























Chinese , 


• 








163 


53.94 22.47 


68.23 


. 23.1 


14.29 


-.913 


19.12 


p<.0001 


1.49 








Vietnamese 








• 




42.76 17.59 


60. {'.9 


26.36 


17.93 


.907' 


.9.09 


p<,001 


1.40 


41 


62.49 23.90 


74.34 


24J 


Korean ' 
11.85 


.923 


7.94 


p<.001 


1.24 
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TABLE 13 



English Reading Achievement at John Bowne High School 



Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and . 
Final Test Scores In English Reading Achievement with Full Instructional 
Treatment on Language Assessment Battery (English) 



ft I II I ll 1 1 I III II III 

" ' ' ' - ' ■ ■ ' V 



Pre-Test Post-Test 

Standard Standard Mean Corr. T- Level of Effect 

Grade N Heap Deviation Mean Deviation Difference Pre/post test Significance Size 



9. 


7 


44.29 


?4.64 


54.43 


21.87 


10.14 


.929 


2.93 


p<.013 


1.11 


10 


16 


54.75 


18,90 


67.31 


18.02 


12.56 


.735 


3.73 


p<.005 


0.93 


11 


16 . 


64.19 


24.95 


75.00 


18.62 


10.81 


.926 


4;27 


p<.n05 


1.07 


OTAL 


39 


56.74 


22.96 


68.15 


19.88 


11.41 


.872 


.6.34 


p<.001 


1.01 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT! IN NATIVE LANGUAGE 

Two ifets of data were provided for evaluating student achievement 
In the native language: \pre- and post-test scores on teacher-made examlna- 
tlons, and stiident performance In native language courses. Data were 
analyzed for 235 Newtown students for whom pre- and post-test scores 
on a teacher-made Instrument were available. The post-test mean (Table 
14) was significantly greater (p<.a001) than the pre-test mean, well 
beyond the conventional 0.05 criterion. Further analysis reveals that 
gains were significant across all grades and native languages. The over- 
all effect size of 0.72 Indicates moderate Improvement on the part of 
program students. 

In accordance with objective 5 (page 10), passing rates (Table 15) 
were computed for stixlents In native language courses in both fall and 
spring for students attending Newtown High School. Students' passing ' 
rates In nat <: inguage studies courses ranged from 90.4 to 98.5 percent 
in the fall term, anc) from 87.5 percent to 100 percent for the spring 
term-,- a^Vl surpass 1flg-| the obJect4ve-of-a-m1f^1mum-BO-f)ereeftt^-f^ 
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TABLE 14 
Native Language Achievement 



Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores of Students with Full Instructional Treatment 
on a Teacher-Hade Instrument, by Grade 


Grade 


N 


P re- 
Mean 


Test 

Standard 
Deviation 


Post-Test 
Standard 
Mecin Deviation 


Mean 

01 fference 


Corr. 

Pre/post 


T- 

test 


• 

Level of 
Si(|nificance 


Efffect 
Size 


9 


77 


83.09 


14.15 


89.82 


11.77 


6.73 


• oo3 








10 


81 


* 87.54 


14.01 


90.86 


12.39 


3.32 


.9 


4.90 


*% V AA1 

ps.OOl 


A C OA 


11 


63 


88.62 


13.36 


Q1 tit 


B.78 


5.00 


.864 


5.46 


p<.001 


0.687 


12 


14 


. 96.43 


3.23 


98.36 


1.55 


1.93 




\ 


P<.U04 




TOTAL 


235 


86.90 


13.83 


91.70 


/11.09 . 


4.80 


.881 


11.10 


p<.0001 


, 0.72 


For Each Native Language Grouo: 




Chinese 












153 


89.51 


12.55 


94.18 


9.225 


4.67 


.800 


7.62 


p<.001 


0.616 












Vietnamese 












43 


72.54 


14.27 


78.88 


12.45 


6.35 
Korean , 


.931 


7*89 


p<.001 


1.20 




35 


93.09 


4.59 


96.46 


:^..44 


3.37 


.895 


9.25 


p<.001 


1.56 



TABLE 15 



Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In Native Language Studies 



4- 



\ 



Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Total 

% % % ' % % 

N Passing N Passing N Passing N Passing N Passing 

52 90.4 68 98.5 59 96.6 12 91.7 191 94.8 



6& 90.9 83 96.4 64 87.5 13 100.0 226 92.5 



FRir 



t 



STUDEfTT ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUDIES, AND CAREER CLASSES 

Conslstant with objective 4 (page 11), Tables 16 and 17 present the 
percentage of program students Mho received passing grades In science, 
social studies, and business/vocational courses. Tables 16 and 17 present 
the data reported for the fa11 and spring semesters for students at 
Newtown High School (except where 'Indicated). The criterion objective 
for all course content areas was a minimum 70 percent passing rate. 
The overall passing rates for students In science classes (Including 
general science and biology) were 85*5 percent In the fall and 90.4 
percent In the spring. In social studies courses (Including world 
geography/culture, wor1d/g1oba1 history, and American studies/culture), 
the overall passing rates were 88 percent In the faV1 and 87.5 percent 
In the spring. The overall passing rates for students In business/voca- 
tional classes In the spring were 95.5 percent for Newtown students and 
100 Percent for Bowne students. Thus, overall passing raters were greater 
than that called for In the pn m objective. j 

Additional data Is provided In Tables 16 and 17 Illustrating per- 
formance for the different native language groups In the course areas. 
For each of the languages served by the program, overall passing -rates 
were greater than the 70 percent objective. Small differences existed 
within groups, such that, n1nth>grade Korean-speaking students In social 
studies (in both fall and spring) and ninth-grade Vietnamese students In 
science course (spring only) attained passing rates of 66.7 percent, 
just slightly below the criterion. However It should be noted that 
these groups were very small, so that the resulting percentages should 
be conservatively Interpreted. 
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TABLE 16 



Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In Content-Area Students (Fall) 



Course 



All Students 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



N Passing N Passing 



Grade 11 

% ■ 

N Passing 



Grade 12 



Total 



N Passing N 



% 

Passing 



Science 

Social Studies 



46 
38 



82.6 
86.8 



63 
55 



87.3 
89.1 



1 

6 



100.0 
83.3 



100.0 



110 
100 



85.5 
88.0 



Science 

Social Studies 



Chinese Students 
34 82.4 37 91.9 
27 92.fr 26 100.0 



71 
53 



\ 

87.3 
96.2 



Science 

Social Studies 



5 
6 



80.0 
66.7 



8 

13 



Korean Students 



87.5 
76.9 



1 

6 



100.0 
83.3 



14 85.7 
lOQ.O 26 76.9 



Science 

Social Studies 



Vietnamese Students 
5 80.0 17 76.5 
4 75.0 14 78.6 



All reported students attended Newtown High School. 



22 
18 



77.3 
77.8 



TABLE 17 



Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Hade Examinations in Content-Area Students (Spring) 



All Students 

Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Total 

% % t '% ' % 

Course N Passin g N Passing N Passing N Passing N Passing 

Science 54 87.0- 71 93.0 125 90.4 

Social Studies 48 87.5 40 87.5 . - 88 87.5 

Business/Vocational 18 94.4 4 100.0 22 95.5 

Business/Vocational** 1 100.0 12 100.0 11 lOO.O 1 100.0 25 100.0 

1 " - ^ — - 

! I Chinese Students 

Science 36 91.7 47 93.6 83 92.8 

Social Studies 33 90.9 18 94.4 ^ 51 ^2.2 

Business/Vocational 14 92.9 4 100.0 18 94.4 

Korean Students 

Science 7 85.7 12 100.0 19 94.7 

Social Studies 6i 66.7 11 81.8 » 17 ' 76.5' 

Business/Vocational**' I JOO.O 12 ' 100.0 11 100.0 1 100,0 25 100.0 

Vietnamese Students 

Science 9 66,7 11 81.8 20 75.0 

Social Studies 7 85.7 10 80.0 17 82.4 

Business/Vocational 4 100. 0 4 100.0 

Unless otherwise indicaii;d, students attended Newtown High School. 
*' |ERlC ^ed Bowne High School. 



■■/.■■ 

STUDENT ATTENDANCE / ^ 

The average total attendance rate of prpqnm students (n»450) was 
coflipared to the average attendance of the /three high schools Involved 
in the program. 

To evaluate the objective that progf'am students would have a signifi- 
cantly higher rate of attendance, *the£-test was employed to examine the 
difference in the attendance rates, /^n obtained z value that reaches 

statistical significance indicates /that the program attendance rate is 

/ 

not a representative sample of thy^ sc<hool population, that is, they are 
significantly different. / 

/ 

Table 18 provides the breakdown of program students' attendance rate 
by grade. The total attendance rate of 95.04 percent for program students 
was significantly higher t^an the mean average attendance rate of the 
three high schools (84. ^percent). 



0 
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TABLE 18 



Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the Schools 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


• Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


127 


95.15 


7.12 


10 


160 


95.22 


9.58 


11 


107. 


95.22 


">7.22 


12 


56 


93.91 


5.81 


TOTAL 


450 


95.04 


. 7.96 



Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 84.63 



Percentage 

Difference « 10.41 z > 6.12 p « less than .0001 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOhrtENDATIONS 

In sunmapy, It may be concludfed that the project has n»de notable 
achievements In attaining Its stated goals and has substantially met its 
objectives for Its first year of operation. 

Program students tested at all tbree sites with either the Stanford 
Achievement Test or the Language Assessment Battery demonstrated signifi- 
cant growth In English language ability. Students also made significant 
gains TrtNflatlve language achievement. Overall passing rates-^hr-scter^ce, 

X, 

social studliEKi, and business and vocational courses exceeded 85 percent 
In both semesters. Finally, the attendance rate of program students was 
significantly higher than the mean average attendance rate of the three 
high schools. 

Newtown High School Is committed to the Title VII program and has 
institutionalized its components. Staff members work as a team and 
cooperate fully with each other. Resource specialists w^re able to 
coordinate and reinforce curriculum effectively through the /lew coordinat- 
ing network of bilingual content teachers attending their subject 
department meetings. Finally, a significant number of staff members 
have taken courses in institutions of higher education for professional 
advancement, in addition to participating in city-wide or state-wide 
conferences and workshops. 

The following recommendations are offered to Improve program operations 

1. It is the policy of the program to offer Chinese-speaking students 
of all dialect backgrounds instruction in Mandarin to enable them to 
successfully complete Regents examinations in that language. It might 
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be useful for future program planning to collect information on the 
performance of program students on the Regents examination, to determine 
whether the test (which is designed for students learning Chinese as a 
foreign language) is apporpriate for native speakers and speakers of. 
other dialects. 

c. Although the program proposed to provide only ancillary educa- 
tional services to Bryant and John Bowne High Schools, the demonstrated 
needs of these Chinese- and Korean-speaking students are much greater. 
During the program's first year, students at Bryant received only native 
language vinstruction in Korean, and individualized social. studies 
instruction through the Multi-Lingual Resource Center. John Bowne 
students received no formal native language Instruction and only the 
Korean students were served in a .limited way in typing classes. 

Although this situation is beyond the scope of the program, the 
staff might consider meeting with administration and faculty members to 
improve cjommunicati on and promote ur.dorstanding of LEP students at these 
two sites. A new program ^t Bryant will hopefully begin to address the 
needs of Korean LEP" students in 1983-84. Project CAPABLE is therefore 
urged to focus its available services on the remaining Chinese LEP 
students at this site as well as program students at John Bowne. 

3. Continuing efforts are needed in developing appropriate curriculum 
materials for use with Korean-speaking students. 

, 4. Program students who were initially rated on the lowest levels 
of the New York Ci ty Oral L anguage Ability Scale were unable to advance 
two levels on the scale (as proposed) by the time of poiit-rating. A 
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large number, however, were able to improve one level, whith appears to 
be a more realistic expectation for this population. It is recommended 
then, that program objectives be formulated and outcomes analyzed in 
terms of the Initial rating of each student with reasonable expectations 
for studer.- growth at each level, 

5. In order to increase the interppf tabi lity of outcomes in the 
content areas, the program might consider reviewing the instruments used 
and examining their contents in relation to the stated objectives of 
the courses. 

6. If mainstream classes are similar in content and objectives, 
the program might consider comparing bilingual program students' mastery 
rates with those of students in similar mainstream subject-area classes. 

7. Since over 50 percent of the program students are overage for 
their grade, the program might consider holding staff workshops v/hich 
focus on special techniques for working with this population. 
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BEGTCOPY 

APPENDIX A 

Staff Chificterlstks: Professional ami Paraprofesslonal Staffs 



I lime Date ^ . 

for each Appt« Total Yrs* Years Years 

Function to Fach Experience Experience Experience 

Funr.tion(s) Function Education (Deqrees) Certification Llcense(s) in E(jkicat1on Rlllnoual E.S.L. 



if 



ResourcH Spficlallst 


uoo 


Sp'r.\S3 


B.A. Asian Studies 
Chinese Lanquaqe 


NYC 


Chinese, OHS 


10 yrs» 


1 yr. 


4 yrs. 


Teacher Counselor/ 
ftftnle Advisor 




ifair82' 


B.A. 


Chesnlstry 


NYC 


Bil. Chemistry i 
Gen. Sc1«, DHS 


I yr. 


1 yr. 


I yr. 


HI 1 ln<)Udl Teach(»r 
(Korean) 


1.00 


Spr.'79 


B.A. 
M.A. 


Political Science 
Christian Education 


NYC 


Social Studies 
DHS 


8 yrs. 


4 yrs. 


1 yr. 


lUHntjual Teacher 
(Chinese) 


hon 


Spr.^BH 


B.A. 


Microbloloqy 


NYC 


Bilingual Science 


9 yrs. 


3 yr*. 


none 


R1 1 inqud) Teacher 
Social Stnfi1e<» 
(Chinese) 


1.00 


rair79 


B«A. 
M.A. 


Chinese Literature 
Asian Studies 


NYC 


Bilingual Social 
Studies 


4 yrs. 


3 y 


? yrs. 


R1 llnnual Teacher 
Socldl Studies 
(Th ine<»t? ) 


1.00 


Fa 1 ran 


B.A, 
M.A. 


Social Studies 
Secondary Fd. 


NYC 


Billnqual Social 
Studies 


5 yrs. ^ 


7 yrs. 


I yr. 


HI 1 ln(|ual Teiicher 
Soriil StiuUft'; 
(Korf>dn) 

nr Fawi )y As^t* 


unn 

1.00 


Fair HO 
Fal r /R 


B.A. 
M.A. 

B.S. 


English lanquaqe 
Spclal Studies 

s 

cfandldate 


NYC 
NYC 


Bilingual Social 
Studies 

none 


4 yrs. 


4 yrs. 
4 yrs. 


none 
none 




I. no 


Spr/HJ 


B.A. 


canDflidate 


NYC 


none 


\/2 yr. 


1/? yr. 


none 


nc if f dinl ly Asst. 


1.00 


Spr.'H? 


B.S. 


Kn(|1neer1nn' 


NYC 


none 


I yr. 


I yr. 


nnne 
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APPEND IX A 

Staff Characteristics: Professional and Paraprofes^ional Staffs (continued) 



• 

i 

Function's) 


Tor eacn 
Function 


Date 

to Each 

Function 


Education (Pearces) 


Certification 


Llcense(s) 


Total Yrs. 
Experience 
In Education 


Years 

Experience 
Rlllnqual 


Years 

Experience 
F.S.I. 


UFT Educatif mil 
Assistant 




rail /" 




NYC 


none 


3 yrs. 


3 yrs. 


none 


Assistant 


.50.. 


Spr.'fl^ 


U,A. cand1<Jite 


NYC 


none 


2 yrs. 


2 yrs. 


none . 


tirr tducatinnd) 
Assistant 


1. 00' 


Spr.'JU) 


lUA. Enqllsh 
H«A« E«S.L* 


NYC 


none 


?5 yrs. 


4 yrs. 


20 yrs. 


IIFT Hucation.tl 
Assitant 


.50 


Spr.'R3 


IKS. candidate 


NYC 


none 




I yr. 


none 


IIFT hifiucatioridl 
Assistant 


1.00 


Fair«? 


U.S. Physics 


NYC 


none 


1 yr. 


1 yr. 


none 


Spcrc'f ary 


1. 00 ' 


Fair 8? 


B.A. candidate 


NYC 


non4> 


1 1/2 yrs. 


I 1/2 yrs. 


none 


ttn tftuccit inrwi 1 
Assistant 


1. 00 




' M.A. Education 


• 


none 


2 yrs. 


2 yrs. 


none 
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APPENDIX B 

Support Services Offered to Program Studehts (fall and spring) 



I 
I 



TYPE Of SERVICE 



COUNSELING 
ACADEMIC 

PERSONAL 

CAKI:KR ORIF.NTAriUN 

cm 1 Flit AiWisKMtrn 

iNilUllUJAL 
RLFEHHAIS 

im-m:h()ui 

r 

fnjrM)i--si:ii(ii)L 



DESCRIPTION 



STAFF PEHSON{S) 
RESPONSIBLE 



FREQUENCY OF SERVICE 
OFFERER 



New student orientation 
New student progr^mmlnq 
Acadetaic evaluation 
Graduation rectuiram^nt orient,. 

Learning progress 
Attendance evaluation 
Classroom or personal problem 

Different occupations & prep. 

Info* on colleiie universities 

di fferent careers 

Required tests 

Financial aid information 

Learning difficulties 

Personal problems ^ 

Inform students of new events, 

new regulations* etc. 

LAB testing* standard tests 



Translation -cbetweon students 
and all the school teachers 
and adiiiinHtrators. 



Ciiiiiinjn feat Ion, translation^ 
evaluation 

Scoring and transl^^ting C.W. & 
Regents Fxams frm ot h«r M.S. 



Lee Wang 
Yoon K. Kim 
Kenneth Wong 

Cuont; Q. Tang 

Chun-Lianq Chou 



Lee Wang 
Yoon K. Kiw 
kondeth Wong 
Cijonq f}. Tang 



MeSiin Kim 

Mary S. lerardo 



Beginning of term & as needed 

1/terii 

3/terii 

l/tem 

2/tenii ft as needed (Wk) 
As many as needed 
As many as needed 

1/term 

l/ter« 

l/tem 
1/term 

As many as needed 
As many as needed 

1/terM ft as needed 

l/term 



As needed /everyday 
on average 



As many as needed 



LANGUAGE IN UMICM 
SERVICE IS OFFERED 



Chinese (Nriindarin) 
Korean 
Chinese (Cantonc'se) \ 

Vietnamese 
Chinese (Mandarin) 



Chinese (Mandarin) 
(Cantonese) 



Kor<}an 
Vletnaineso 



P4 
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APPENDIX P (CONTINUED) I 

! 
I 

Support Services ^lUr^ii to Progr^ii Students (fall and spring) 



TYPE OF SEHVICE 


DESCRIPTION 


STAf f P£RSON(S) 
RESP'^NSIBIC 


-i 

' FREQUENCY OF SERVICE 
OfFERlD 


LANGUAGE 
SERVICE 


IN WHICH 
IS OFFERED 


FAMILY CONTACTS 
HOHE VISITS, 
TELtP»H)NE. 
MAIL 


i 

Discuss seriotis probleiv^ of 
students at school or, home 

Student's acatt^mlc attendance 
on behavorlal probleins at 
school 

Translated school regulations 
actlyU1es» parent consent 
letter for tutoring 
Invitation letters for Parent 
Conference < 


^snn^cn WMng 
Cuonq ymq 
Vooo K, Klfli 
Lee Wftifiig 
Chun-Liang Chou 
CK Lee 
Albert Nteh 
Lily Cheng 
AMce Tu 
Wei Hing Chiang 

> 


J «u ^^ny as needed 

r 

Ms niany as needed 
(At least 1/day) 

As many as needed 


Chinese (Mandarin) 
(Cantonese) 

Korean 

Vietnamese 
EngHsh 


P^tdGKAM ACriVlTitS 


Teacher*s aide in ^ outside 
classroom, translation, ex- 
ptandt1on» A assistance* 


AH lliHngual teachers 


Z perlods/wk* on each 






SCHOOL Arriviriks 


Tutorial services in subjects 
loch E.S.L. A others* 
Open School 


All bilingual teachers 


l/term * 






PARENT EDUCATION AND 
CLASSES 


Parent training prugram, E.S.L. 
new enviromivent A new life 
style. 


Dr. M.T. Pan-Loo 
Peter Leung 
Robert Weick 
Lee Wang 


3 hrs/wk 

V 


English 
Chinese 


(80%) 
(2DX) 


woin:sii()i'b 


Different occupations 
High school education in NYC 
A graduation r. i|uireinents. 
rinanlcal ald-for higher ed. 


Hesuri Kim 
Kenneth Wong 
Kawal Fong 
All staff fuewbers 


l/terw 


Chinese* 


Korean 


IHMFK; (SM»H.ify) 


Chinese Culture flub 
Korean Culture Oub 
Asian Culture Club 
Botany Club 
Chess CUih 


Kenneth Wong 
Yoon K. Kin; 
Ki^nneth Wong 
David law 
Kenneth Wong 


1 hr/wk. 
?^ hr/wk. 
1 hr/wk. 

1 hr/wk* 


English, 
English, 

English 

English, 

English 


Chinese 
Korean 

Chinese 
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APPENDIX C 
Stiff Developwent Activities In School 



IN-SEKVlCt 



Description 



Pre-servlce A In-service 
training coriferenct* 

Ficulty conference 

Foreign Unquaqe dopartinent 

Meeting 

Social science department 
meeting 

Science departnent ineet Ing 



No. and Title of 
Staff Attending 



Speaker or Presenter 



Individually and with 
all program staff members 

all staff members (Newtown) 
I Chinese blU teacher 
1 Korean b11« teacher 
I Chinese bIK teacher 

1 Chinese bIW teacher 



Project director 

School principal 
Department head 

Department head 
Department Kead 



Frequency 



Beginning of the terw 



1/month 
l/month 

1/month 

1 /month 



WiiRKSHtlPS 



Chinese Art and Painting 



all b1i« staff A students Dr« Shan-Hong Shen 



5 sessions 



I 
I 



Health & hyqiane 



all staff members 



Current Issues on youth matters all staff members 



I)?*. Thomas Yuan 
Mr&, Han Yung Lee 



b sessions 
2 sessions 
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APPENDIX C (CONTINUED) 
Staff Developinent Activities Outside School 



Strate^iy 



WORKSHOPS HEin 
OUTSlnt SCHOOL 



ANI)~SrMPUSlA 



f)fHh< 



I 

1 



Oe$cr1ption(5), Goals» 
or Titles 



Financial Aid foi Col leqe Ed. 

Discussion & Advice for Korean 
H.S. Students and Par^^nts 
Educational Strategies: Pronio. 
the success of Chinese Student 
Teacher of Korean lan<iiiniie 
overseas 

f)th C-W Chines(» »i I. ^Mrents 
Conference 

Science Council of New York 
City Conference 
Cont. for Ed. of Induchinese 
Students In NYS 
InternatM Bil. BicuUural 
Educdtiqo Conference 

Moderator of Wkshop on Parents 
Rts. and Res|)onsibt!ities 
Boroofjh Scienc*^ Fair 

Conwittee jneii)ber of 'bu\ Annual 
Parent Conference (Chlne^K?) 
Committee ineiiber of 4th Fast 
LoflSt Asian An. Ed. Conference 
Korean 9dra<\^ 

Korean Ed. A Occupat lonnl 

Guidance Workshop 

Title Vll-Mandr|ers/rva)uators 

Conference 



Sponsor/Location 



Speaker or presenter 



Fifth Annual City-Wide 
Chi. Bil. Parents Conf. 
Korean Radio Broadcasting 
Station, Flushing 
Chinese Heritage & Culture 
Wk. Wd. Trade Ctn. Man. 
Ministry of Education 
of Korea 

Bureau of Bil. Education 
N.Y.S. Ed. Dept. /P. S. 124 



N.Y.S. Bureau of Bilingual 
Education/Buffalo, N.Y, 
NA8E/ Washington O.C. 



Sth'Annual C-W Chinese 
Bi I. Parents Conference 



Korean Comiiunity AssvyC. 
Manhattan 

Oueensboro C.C., Jonn 
Bowne, Forest Mills H,S. 
Bureau of Bil. Education 
N.Y.S. Ed. Depart. 



Presenter 

Speaker 

Presenter 



I Presenter 
I M<Mlerator 
Z ^ Jderator 



1 Presenter 



No. titles 

o» SU^f Attending 



I Chinese BI 1. Advl .or 
I Korean B1U Teacher 
1 Chinese Bil. Teacher- 
1 Korean BiK Teacher 



1 Director, 2 Teachers, 
1 Advisor, 1 Secretary 
1 Chinese Bil. Teacher 

I Project Director 
1 Tcher. Counselor 
I Project Director 



I Chinese Bil Teacher 

1 Chinese Bi I Teacher 

1 Korean Tcher, Z5 Students 

1 Director 

1 Teacher Counselor 

I Director 

1 Bil. Teacher 

1 Korean Bil. Tearher 

1 Korean Para 

I Korean BIL Teacher 



1 Project Directnr 
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APPENDIX C (COHTIHUEn)^ 
University Courses Attended by Staff 



Staff 



PkOFESSIONAL 



Institution 



CourSfiS 



New York Unlv&rslty 

New York City— B.O.E. Serv1c« 

Long Islanry University 

CUNY 

Hunter Col leqe 
Pace UnivfjrsU^ 

Hunter Col leqe 



Frequency 



Administration Sumner, *83 

Human Rela<!:1ons Spr1nq» *Q3 

Vertebrate Regeneration Spring. *ft3 

Science Teaching In Secondary Ed* 

Education Summer, *83 

Counseling Spring. '83 

Accounting Spring^ *83 
Chinese Literature 

R.S.L. - Education • Fall *83 



PARAPfa)FhS$|i)NAL 



()ueensboro CommifiUy College 
Queensboro Coirwiunlty College 
New Yprk' Institute of Technology 



Kingsboroual^i'^oiniiiuni ty Col lege 



Queons Col loqe 

V. J 



Electrical Circuit 

Data Processing 

Operating systems 
Statistics 

Accounting 
Data processing 

EduC'itlon 



Spring. *83 

Spring. *83 

Spring. '83 

Spring. *83 

Spring. *83 
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• '*'^'»t»^r r?*^*'^* ^A'T^'p*/^. SCALES: 

cC;l3 A - ?cr Puitins Pv^'-l's Ability to Sceak Snjliah 

- -f^c-Aora- Ciralt for each vxsil the letter A, 3, C, D, S, ?, or G correspDndins 
' ToUova: 

U Silica SagLiah, for his Age level, lilce a natiye-^dth r» foreign eccerst or 

h-sitaace dae to iattrfearence of * forei^ langat^e. * . «r 

3. S^Si^lSgUah «ith * foreign accent, bxt 'Pg^^^S 

a witdve raeker of Uloage Irrel. . Does not beaitote because he nu-- aea.cn. 

ofllSis^ ^? s^Si SSS^e a conacious effort to tS^fnl^r^^SS^^Ei 
of mm forJiBn laaoiage* Dtpenda, la part, upon tranalaUona of -.^rda 

fSL^SfSreign Sn^e into 3ngliah ind therefor a?e£ca ^leaitaat:.- 

D. l^'^II^h in fflore than a f ew atereotyped aituatlona, but apeaica it haltir^- 

Z. S^S a^ih only in those stereotyped aitaationa for viJich he haa Itaraed a ■ 
f evf useful vgorda and expresaiona. . 

l\ ChS'iS ^S'daaa leas than one week, and cannot be accurately mt-i at 
this tdme. 

ZZ:'JZ 3 - For Puitlns jwrall's Ability to Undgratand Spoken. Snslish 

Erections: Circle for each pupil tiie auaber 1>2,3,A,5,6, or 7 ' 

his estimated ability to lasderataad spoken Snglisr. in the C*assroos, 

defined aa follows: 

r'„^*--t.nd vjtth eaae and without conscious effort the spoken English of the 

i:;;£!^ScS?eS/on the p«rt of the spekker, no slcx-dng of pace, slu^caticn 
H wabuto. oier-preeiaT enunciation, repetition or muatraUon. 
SSdSStSif^JoSrsSlish with ease end -without (i^scioua effort la =»at situa- 
tiSM,^ocSalon«3jS^t 'oe helped to understand ty repoUtion, muatraUor-, 

uLlSStSdi^lSgliah in connected sentences as well as in' aingle worda - or phras? 
Hov;evrr, nuat occaaionOa^' aake a cor^cioua effort to decipher and translate. 
uSeritL^ ohraaea andlSaple covmected discourse iix SngUsh on^^r IT haa\,ttoi 
consciously to decipher and l^the speaker alora his pace and sinplifies vocabale 
Un-'erstands a few eagjressiono and words \Mch are repeated recurrcaitly *n sterea- 
tj'ped situations. Does not follov;; connected discourse in EnsLish. 

6, underst«:d3 no spoken English, ^.^^-h *v^. 

7. Child has been in class less thiin one v.-eek and cannot be acc^jrately rawe-i a« Jr^. 

tine. 



5. 
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